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A. Problem 



The ability of the human to exercise self-control is one 
of the major requirements of any societal group. As Walker and 
Heyns (30) put it, "....even Tombstone, Arisons had its coda*** 

(p. 2). Next to the family, the school system is probably the 
most important institution that is required to cope with the 
problems of the development of this capacity. For the school, 
under -control can present several problems. First is the rather 
obvious one that an under ^control led child can be disruptive to 
the classroom situation. This does not necessarily refer to the 
"bad” child, or troublemaker, but often to the child vho cannot 
discipline himself to the necessary rules of the class. Related 
to this is the work of Meyer and Thompson (22) which indicated 
teachers respond differently to boys and girls, tending to 
disapprove more of the former. In light, of the work to be 
referred to later by Sears, et. al. (28) indicating girls show 
more self-control than boys of the same age group, one would 
wonder if this source of irritation is due to slower development 
in this area. 

Treatment by early teachers can oe quite important since 
it no doubt colors how the child perceives future edu “ional 
experiences. Perhaps more knowledge in this area would help some 
teachers become more understanding of the problem, and instead of 
responding with discipline, would respond ^ith help* Magoon (20) 
has recently reported that under-achievement can be traced back 
to beginning grades of school. Again, since this is a more 
serious problem with boys than girls, these early classroom 
encounters may serve as negative reinforcements toward school. 

Evidence is gradually being gathered regarding the 
development of self-control, and the pieces are slowly fitting 
together. However, there is still much work to be done and 
refinements to be made before a full understanding of this complex 
area can be approached. 

It would be presumptuous to suggest the present research 
offers final answers to all or any of these areas. It is 
contended, however, that unless there is a better understanding of 
the underlying processes behind self-control, there is no founda- 
tion upon which to build studies that would attack these problems 
more d.' 'ectly . 

B. Objectives and Hypotheses 

1. Objectives . The study had two major objectives: (a) 

to study change in self-control as a function of chronological 



age; and (b) to investigate certain major variables previously 
suggested as major correlates of this developments Namely sex, 
parental attitudes, and types of setting. 

2. Hypotheses . In order to achieve these objectives, the 
study was designed to study five major hypotheses; 

a. No difference will exist between the sexes in 
their ability to resist temptation. 

fc« No difference will exist between children of the 
various age levels and their ability to resist temptation. 

c. No difference will exist between children who 
successfully resisted temptation and those who did not in their 
ability to correctly identify photographs of the temptation 
objects • 



d. There will be no difference between the child's 
ability to control himself in any of the formally recorded 
conditions. 



e. There will be no difference in the degree of 
behavioral^ control of children who are rejected versus those who 
are not. 



C. Related Research 



Excellent reviews of the literature have recently been 
presented by Burton (8) and Kohlberg (17) which reflect the 
contemporary magnitude of interest in this area. Kohlberg' s 
review, which was more general, for example, cites 141 relevant 
studies. In attempting to lay the necessary groundwork for this 
study, no attempt will he made to be that inclusive. Instead, 
emphasis will be placed on the major and/or typical studies 
reflecting findings for each of the particular areas under study. 

1. Age . There are two names that stand out the most in 
the history of age as a variable in behavioral control, Freud (12) 
and Piaget (25) . 

Freud maintained that somewhere around the sixth year, 
the child, through a process called identification, began to 
internalize control of his behavior through the development of a 
"super-ego." This super-ego reflected the "forbidden" as actually 
transmitted or perceived by the child. All the clinical aspects 
of this concept are beyond the scope of this history. However, 
the significant feature of Freud's pronouncement was the age at 
which this transition was said to occur. Within rough develop- 
mental limits, Freud would lead us to believe that a demonstrable. 




recognizable change should take place around this age in the 
child’s ability to exercise self-control. 

Piaget's work brings us to an almost identical 
conclusion. While Freud reached his findings as a result of 
introspection and psychoanalysis with patients, Piaget and his 
co-workers read stories to children and quizzed them regarding 
the moral aspects and outcomes. His results indicated that around 
age 6, children held a concept of "imminent justice," i.e., that 
all transgressions resulted in punishment. This would imply that 
the child sees control as coming from something external in a 
direct and unerring way. Beyond this age, there is a growing 
incorporation of the principles of "ethics of mutual respect" 
where the child develops the idea that morality is its own reward, 
and he has control over the effects of his behavior* 

Both of these theories are oversimplified here. But 
again, they both reflect a change occurring in the child in terms 
of his mutual development and internalized control. Both, also, 
have inspired considerable additional research. 

Piaget's work, for example, has been replicated in 
many other cultures. Some typical ones were Harrower (14) in 
England a Dennis (9) with American Indians, and Liu (18) with 
Chinese-Americans . In reviewing this research, Boehn and Nass (4) 
concluded that the only consistently operative factor in develop- 
ment toward maturity was age. They also reported, however, that 
the sociocultural differences frequently affected the age at which 
the shift occurred. Others have basically agreed with this 
interpretation, notably Kohlberg (17) and Peel (24). On che other 
hand, Bronfenbrenner (6) and Aronfreed (2) chose to emphasize the 
social status aspects over age. 



0 

In contrast to the Piaget-type studies, the work of 
Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (28) appears to be more closely aligned 
to the Freudian hypothesis, particularly in regard to the effects 
of identification. In 1957, these authors published findings of 
their study in patterns of child rearing. Among the numerous 
variables investigated was that of behavioral control. Although 
they felt that the process of internalizing control is not quite 
the rapid overnight process suggested by Freud, they found that by 
the child : s sixth year, he was generally found to be well into 
this process and that even as young as the second year, the 
rudiments could be observed (e.g., not touching ashtrays). They 
hypothesized that the major part of the prc'~ -?s was occurring 
between the 6th and 10th year but quite probably even went on into 
adulthood. Most evidence since this study has supported the notion 
that this is not a simple, defined limits sort of process., 
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The Sears et. al. data served as a fertile ground for 
additional research, most of which tended to support and elaborate 
on the initial findings. Perhaps one of the most important 
innovations was the inclusion of a temptation situation. As this 
is pertinent to the present study, one prototype will be presented 
in some detail, and the findings will be reviewed. 

The study to be reported is that of Grinder (13) who 
employed children from the original Sears' study six years later 
at age 12. This enabled him to utilize background data for various 
related hypotheses. Going into the appropriate schools, he told 
the children that he wanted them to play a little target -shooting 
game. Depending on their scpre, they could win one of three 
brightly colored badges, "marksman," "sharpshooter," or "expert." 
The children were then placed alone in a room with the apparatus 
and told that the experimenter had to go elsewhere to do some work 
and would the child kindly keep his own score. The apparatus had 
been previously programmed to make winning impossible except by 
cheating, ~f basic interest is the fact that 70% (N=98) succumbed 
to "temptation" while only 30% (N=42) did not. Theoretically, one 
might have expected the odds to be reversed by this age. Grinder 
related this to child rearing practices to be discussed later. 

« Rebelesky (26) employed the same subjects as Grinder, 
testing them before and after the experimental condition. 

Rebelesky was interested in the use of confession by these 
subjects as measured by projective -like stories. She found no 
difference between cheaters and non-cheaters, although there .was a 
slight trend for girls to use confession more than boys. 




A similar study was reported by Burton, Maccoby, and 
Allinsmith (7) using four -year old children from private nursery 
schools in the greater Boston area. The experimental condition 
consisted of a rigged beanball game. To further convey the 
impression of "aloneness," these authors had the child lock them 
out of the room on the pretext that they didn’t want tbs child to 
be disturbed. The percentage of "non-cheaters" in the study was 
35% and 65% for ’bheaters." This is remarkably close to Grinder*s 
figures • 




There are other studies as well, but these cited 
illustrate (a) the typical modes of investigation; and (b) the 
conflicting (with theory) data. 



2. Sex . Early studies on behavioral control placed no 
great stress on possible sex differences. Piaget (25), in 
general , ignored this variable and only mentions a differential 
response to the question in response to aggression where more 
girls held to the concept of imminent justice than boys. In their 
classic study of deceit, Hartshome and May (15) reported 
significant sex differences on three of their eight tasks, 
favoring the girls. 
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Sears , Maccoby, and Levin (28) also reported sex 
differences saying that girls show significantly more "high 
conscience" (as measured by confession to mother) than did boys • 

These differences have not been a consistent finding, 
however. In the case of Piaget's approach, Bronfenbrenner (6) 

tells us that fho 4 flfllia 4 a 04*4 11 « J ^ _ 
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conflicting results. Furthermore, in the resistance to tempta- 
tion situation, Grinder (13); Rebelesky (26); and Burton, 

Maccoby, and Allinsmith (/) failed tc find any sex differences* 

The only exception was that Rebelesky (26) reported a trend for 
girls to use confess ion in stories than boys. 

In reviewing the literature, Kohlberg (17) reports 
the following summaries in regard to sex differences: (1) Girls 

are more conforming to rules and regulations than boys; (2) There 
are no substantial general differences between boys and girls in 
conformity to internalized moral standards; (3) There are no 
clear differences in strength of tendencies to feel guilty after 
deviation; (4) No clear-cut, consistent differences have been 
found between boys* and girls in measure of total identification 
with the same sex parent or with both parents; (5) Boys are more 
rules - or justice - oriented in their expressions of indignation 
and sympathy; and (6) Boys are more willing to accept rules for 
their own behavior if they enforce these rules upon others. 

Generality . In 1928 and 1929, Hartshome and May 
(15, 16) conducted what has become a classic study in the area of 
deceit. These authors tested over 8000 children of various class 
levels and in a variety of schools on certain tasks which were 
conducive to deceit. These tests are adequately described by the 
authors, but in general, they covered a range of areas such as 
athletic contests, party games, puzzles, classroom tests, home 
tests. Their conclusion was that deceit occurs on a large scale 
but that there is no such thing as a general trait of honesty. 
Instead, they conclude that the setting and the motivating factors 
around the setting more largely determine whether or not an 
individual will be deceitful. They reached this conclusion on 
the basis that the less similar the tasks were, the less 
correlation existed between them in regard to cheating. 

Burton (8) reopened the case by performing a factor 
analysis of the original correlations from the Hartshome and May 
data. He used only those sub tests which had a reliability co- 
efficient of .70 or better; namely, copying, speed, peeping, 
talking, athletic, and lying. As a result of his analysis, he 
drew a slightly different conclusion from the data. Because of 
the loadings of the first factor extracted, Burton felt there was 
evidence to justify an underlying generality in moral behavior* 



On the other hand, he felt enough variance remained that there 
were probably also specific test determinants. To explain his 
results, he proposed a model consisting of two generalization 
gradients, one involving just the stimulus elements of any 
particular situation and the other to verbal mediation where 
cognitive elements from one situation are generalized to a 
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accounts for the generality that occurs according to Burton. 



Burton points out that others also support this 
generality hypothesis, such as MacKinnon (19), Mailer (23), 

Brogden (5), Barbu (3), Allport (2), and Eysenck (11). 

4* Antecedent Conditions . The final area of exploration 
was that of antecedent conditions of the development of behavioral 
self-control. Of particular interest was the effects of rejection 
by one or both parents. 

In analyzing his data. Sears (28) took the stand that 
identification theory would predict that acceptance would 
facilitate conscience development while rejection would inhibit 
it. His data supported this hypothesis in a mild but not 
statistically significant way. 

• 

While it is true that the natural identification 
process may work in this manner, identification is also a defense 
mechanism that is frequently employed against feared objects. 

Thus it might also be predicted that a rejected child would also 
employ identification, and ar a result, develop high conscience. 
Also, the rejecting parent probably emphasizes the "thou-shalt- 
nots" over positive matters, and thus it would be expected that 
the rejected child might be overly concerned with such things. 
Going one step further, taking into account both functions of 
identification, the two extremes might be more like each other 
than the middle group. 

This hypothesis is given support by the Burton study 
(7) in which the author found that some training techniques were 
correlated with conformity that would seem to reflect rather 
severe socialization processes such as severity of weaning, long 
toilet training, etc. In support of Sears (28), they found 
conformity was also associated with several permissive variables 
such as permission to touch an object before saying, "no. M 



We are speaking now of the child who is rejected but tolerated 
as long as he conforms. The completely rejected and isolated 
child probably does not even try to conform and thus would not 
identify and probably would be retarded in conscience develop- 
ment. It is also doubtful if we would encounter this severe 
form of rejection in a middle-class sample due to conformity 
to establish parental roles. 

6 





In approaching this problem in the present study, it 
was assumed that there were two type.; of rejection, "generalized” 
and "specific." The "generalized" refers to the point that the 
parent (s) hold a neutral or negativistic attitude in general 
toward children which is generalized to immediate children in the 
family. This idea is explored more fully elsewhere (Walsh, 31). 

In ncs, it is prsdi-csitsd on ths notion tlmt thst® is 

considerable pressure on the American family to have at least one 
child* The most frequent question asked after "when are you 
going to get married?" is "when are you going to have any 
children?" In the face of such conformity pressures, the rejection 
probably becomes unconscious. For that reason, projective 
techniques were employed to explore this aspect. 

5. Summary . The literature cited, then, seemed to give 
some support to the major hypotheses of this study. The next step 
involved developing a design which would provide the greatest 
chance to explore these hypotheses. This is presented in the next 
section. 

II, Procedure 



A. Experimenters 

■m 

All the experimenters were female and over 21 years of 
age. Of the original four, three were housewives with children 
and the fourth a major in psychology. With the pressures of time, 
three more were added late in the study, two of whom were also 
housewives and the third another psychology major. All were out- 
going and friendly and had a genuine interest in children. They 
were divided into working teams of two that switched off the 
roles of observer and experimenter. Occasionally, teams had to 
be reshuffled to, meet interview schedules, but the original 
notion that no individual would serve on the same home team of 
the child they had observed in school was maintained. 

B. Subjects 

The subjects were 114 children (53 boys and 61 girls) 
from a local elementary school. The school had been recommended 
by the Board of Education as one which drew from a relatively 
homogeneous community (upper-lower class). The age group covered 
was from 6 years, 0 months, 0 days to 7 years, eleven months, 29 
days. While it can certainly be argued that formation of 
behavioral control takes place before and after the lower and 
upper limits cited, the literature as presented in a previous 
section indicated this should be the most active period of 
development. The children were divided into four six -month 
groups of approximately 30 each. 
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C. Research Settings 



1. Solitary Temptation Situation * This phase of the 
study was conducted in the school itself in a large room 
(approximately 20' x 30') equipped with a table, chair, desk, and 
clock and to which an observation booth was added* A diagram 
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The observation booth was gaily painted and decorated 
to resemble a camival-like puppet show booth. The observation 
mirror was covered with a cheesecloth-like curtain which could 
easily be seen through from the inside but masked the mirror from 
the outside* Only one child gave any overt evidence that he 
suspected its purpose. On the table, a number of toys and a jar 
of candy were prominently displayed (see Appendix A for list of 
toys used). On the desk was a game (Smack-A-Roo) which 
represented the purported purpose of the session. 

2 

While 0 was hidden in the booth, E went to a class- 
room and brought back a child. The child was then seated in the 
chair, and E asked for name, age, etc. E then "suddenly" 
remembered she had to make a phone call and said the following 
to the child: "Oh, X just remembered that I promised to call 

someone at this time. I'm going to have to leave you here for 
fifteen minutes" (she then went to the clock and pointed out the 
time of return). "When I get back, we ‘11 play a game, and you 
can show me how good you can do it. And, oh yes, don't touch any 
of the things on the table. They don't belong to us; they're for 
some parry in another grade." 



E then left for fifteen minutes while 0 recorded the 
child's actions minute by minute. 

0 

In this setting, the dependent variable was the 
child's behavior in response to the temptation situation. Three 
major categories were used: 



a. The child showed none or minimal interest in the 
props. Visual observation while remaining seated fell into this 
classification. 



From this point forward, the person acting as observer in either 
the temptation situation or the home will be referred to as "0." 
Tide person actually conducting the study at the time will be 
referred to as "E." 
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b. The child showed an interest in the props but did 
not play with them. In this case, behaviorally, the child left 
the desk, approached the props, and may have even lightly 
fingered them. 

c. The child went to the toys and played with them 
or ate some of the candy. 

At this point, it had originally been intended to 
show the child pictures of the used toys as well as others to see 
how many he correctly identified. However, mechanical difficulties 
with the camera and the fact that some of the subjects were being 
tested during the approaching Christmas season led to discarding 
this part of the study. 

When E returned to the room, she played the game with 
the child, lavishing praise, etc. She then took the child over 
to view the toys and handle them a little. This was done in hopes 
of alleviating any guilt that the transgressors may have 
experienced. Following this, the child was returned to his room, 
and the procedure was repeated with another child. 

2. Mother 8 s Interview and Child -Mother "Experimenter 
* ’ Situation . The mother of each child observed was 
sent a letter asking her cooperation in our study (see Appendix B 
for copy of the letter). The letter was followed up by a phone 
call from one of the experimenters to set a specific date. 

Two E's went as a team. No E served on a team 
interviewing the parents of any child they had observed in the 
temptation situation. One of the E 5 s was introduced as a "trainee’ 1 
who would just observe to learn how to conduct future interviews. 

0 

As much as possible, E endeavored to arrange the 
seating so that she was directly across from the mother and child, 
and the child was at the mother’s side. The second E sat in the 
background. 



In the process of minor small talk, E opened her 
attache case and placed it at some spot within the child’s view. 
Removing a set of interview forms from the case revealed a 
number of small "knick-knackish” sort of toys. She then began 
her interview of the mother, ignoring the child. E was under 
strict instruction to do nothing if the child either invaded the 
case or played with the tape recorder. 
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3 About three quarters of the way through the inter- 

view , £ suggested that things might be "speeded up" by having 
the child go with 0 to another room to tell some stories while 
they finished up this interview* * 

JUjrti rnftrtor Slid child ware tK-gn fihoun fiAlgctred 

pictures from the Travis Projective Pictures set and asked to tell 
stories about them. 

Finally, mother was left two copies of the Parental 
Attitude and Research Instrument (Schaeffer and Bell, 1957) , one 
for each her and her husband) along with self-addressed, stamped 
envelopes and asked to return them within a week* It w aa 
requested that they each do this independently* A copy of this 
scale can be found in Appendix C* 

3. School Room Situation . Each teacher was asked to 
rate the children employed from her room on the basis of their 
classroom behavior or degree of self-control* 

D. Measures 



1. Temptation Situation * Three measures were obtained 
regarding reaction in the temptation situation* First, the child 
was classified into one of three groups, depending on his 
behavior: (a) showed minimal or no interest in the props; (b) 

showed an interest but did not significantly disturb or touch 
props; and (c) succumbed to temptation* Preliminary training was 
given all E 1 s on making these judgments, and it appeared a simple 
task. Next, for those who succumbed, 0 recorded the number of 
observation units (one unit=one minute) that elapsed before the 
child succumbed and during how many of these observation units 
the child actually played with the toys or props. Any playing 
during a unit counted for the whole unit, e.g., if the child 
played with the toys for fifteen seconds, it counted as a whole 
unit* 



2* Sears 1 Interview Guide * For the home interview, a 
modified version of the form used"by Sears et. al* (28) was 
chosen* A copy is included in Appendix C* In the selection of 
items, only those which seemed pertinent to the aims of the study 
were chosen, in addition to a few relatively innocuous items* 
Items on sex, breast feeding, toilet training, etc., were 
excluded on the basis that this information was not needed and 
was most apt to destroy rapport. 



This breakiT'** ooint was chosen for two reasons: (1) The child 

had been obser ed for roughly an hour; and (2) We were about to 
begin a series f questions about the mother's reaction to her 
pregnancy with t e child. We felt the child's presence may 
serve as an inhibitor* 
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3. Parental Attitude Research Inventory . This 

measure was included as another way to tap rejection. Three 
clinical psychologists evaluated .the scales and were asked to 
select ten which, in their clinical judgment, were indicative of 
rejection They were asked to do this both for mothers and for 
fathers - Of those selected, five were agreed upon in each 
category by all the judges, and only the scores of those 
particular scales were used. For the mothers, these were: (a) 

breaking of the will; (b) fear of harming the baby; (c^ 
avoidance of communication; (d) intrusiveness; and (e) accelera- 
tion of development. For the fathers, the five scales were: 

(a) breaking of the will; (b) strictness; (c) avoidance of 
communication; (d) intrusiveness; and (e) approval of activity. 
Although there was considerable overlap among the judges on other 
scales with agreement of two out of three very common, the more 
stringent approach of complete agreement was used. 

4. Travis Projective Pictures . Projective pictures were 
also employed for the rejection part of the study. Although 
Travis makes no pretense of this being a standardized test and 
reports no validity or reliability figures, it did have "face 
validity” for the purposes of the present study. That is, the 
content of adult and child interaction seemed appropriate to the 
problem. Again, three clinical psychologists were asked to view 
the pictures and select those they felt would be most apt to 
reflect rejection by the mother and feelings of rejection by the 
child. Two sets of ten pictures each (one for mother and one for 
child) were thus developed on the basis of agreement of two of 
the three judges. The judgment here was more difficult to make 
than with the PARI and would have reduced the number of stimuli 
if selection had been as rigid as above. It was felt that 
increasing the samplings would provide a better picture of 
feelings. 

Each protocol was submitted to blind analysis by a 
clinical psychologist unconnected with the study. He was asked 
to evaluate each picture in a given protocol on the basis of 
whether or not the adults in the picture appeared to be negative 
toward* the children portrayed, ambivalent toward them, or 
accepting of them. Lowest possible minimum total rating per 
protocol (indicating extreme rejection) was 10. The highest 
possible rating (indicating extreme acceptance) was 50. 

Because of the paucity of content in the children's 
stories, each picture in a given protocol was rated grossly as 
"Positive" or "Negative." The protocol itself was then given a 
rating of "Positive" or "Negative," depending upon how the 
majority of individual pictures were rated. 






5. School Ratings , After discussing this with the 
school principal and teachers, it was decided that a modified 
version of report card ratings might be the most appropriate 
scale to use here. The modification simply involved extending the 
usual two-point scale of rating to a four -point one. The items 
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without interruptings (c) works neatly and carefully ; (d) pays 
attention to class discussion; and (e) follows instructions. 
Weights of 4, 3, 2, and 1 were arbitrarily assigned to the four 
categories of Always, Usually, Seldom, and Rarely and added 
together over the five scales. Thus a score of 20 would indicate 
a very well-behaved child, while a score of 5 would indicate a 
child with which the teacher experienced difficulty. 

III. Results 

A. Analyses of Potential Intervening Variables 

In a study involving the complexities of this one, there 
are a number of variables operating which could conceivably 
influence the results. The effects of such factors as the 
experimenter, teacher, cooperating families, etc., needed to be 
examined before the data itself could be analyzed. The results 
of these analyses will be presented now in narrative form. 

1. Experimenter . As mentioned in the procedure section 
no deliberate effort was made to match experimenter and child, and 
all four experimenters took turns observing and conducting the 
study. A chi-square analysis was conducted for experimenter * g 
versus behavior of the child in the temptation situation. The X 
obtained was 8.0, which was not statistically significant 

(df=6; 12.6 needed for .05 level). It would appear that the 
particular experimenter was not a crucial factor in this study. 

2. Teacher and Classroom . Children used in the study 
were drawn from six different classrooms. Chi-square was again 
used to determine whether or not there was any bias in the 
temptation behavior which could be attributable to any particular 
teacher or any particular class. The chi-square here, with 10 df, 
was 12.93 which also was not significant (18.3 needed for .05 
level). It would appear the effects of this variable could also 
be dismissed. 

3. Participating Versus Non-Participating Families . Of 
further concern was any differences in behavior of children from 
families who willingly cooperated in the interview session versus 
those that did not. First, all those who had legitimate reasons 
for non-cooperation were eliminated. For example, one mother 
entered the hospital for a long period of treatment and 
recuperation. Dividing the remaining families into Cooperating 
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and Non-Cooperating, the data obtained from these children in the 
temptation situation was examined. The analysis yielded a chi- 
square of 3.01 which was less than the 6.0 required at the .05 
level for 2 degrees of freedom. 

From these results » it was concluded that none of 
the three major variables of concern: (1) experimenter; (2) 

teacher; and (3) participating families, had any appreciable 
effect on the collected data. 

B. Experimental Analyses 

1. Hypothesis I. No Differences Will Exist Between 
the Sexes in Their Ability to Resist Temptation . 

This hypothesis was approached in two ways. In the first case, 

"..he number of children that fell into each temptation category 
by age and sex were tabulated. In the second analysis, those that 
succumbed to temptation were compared in terms of j (a) the 
latency time involved prior to succumbing; and (b) the total 
amount of time involved in play activity. Since this is one of 
the cases where previous studies report either no differences or 
results favoring the girls but never the boys, a directional, 
one-tailed test was employed. Table 1 presents the frequency 
counts by age and sex. 



Table 1 

Reaction to Temptation by Age and Sex 



AGE 




0 


MALE 










FEMAL3 








X 


IT 


III 




I 


II 


III 




N 


o> 

fo 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


7o 


N 1 


6-6.5 


5 


33 


5 


33 


5 


33 


4 


22 


7 


39 


7 39 


6.6-7 


6 


46 


3 


23 


4 


31 


6 


35 


5 


29 


6 35 


7-7;5 


5 


36 


3 


21 


6 


43 


4 


25 


4 


25 


8 50 


7.6-8 


2 


18 


3 


27 


6 


55 


5 


50 


3 


30 


0 

01 

Gl 


TOTALS 


18 


34 


14 


26 


21 


40 


19 


31 


19 


32 


23 36 



X =.56 not significant 
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It was found that over-all, 39% (N=44) of the 
children succumbed to temptation while 61% (N=70) did not. 
Breaking this down by sex, 40% of the boys (N-21) played with the 
props or ate some candy; 60% (N=>32) did not. For the girls, the 
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Statistically examining the hypothesis of no differences between 
sexes in their ability to resist temptation, a chi-square of .58 
was obtained, which is not significant, and the null hypothesis 
was accepted. Each age group presented almost identical patterns 
of offenders and non-offenders for both boys and girls. However, 
these figures. are almost the direct opposite of those reported by 
Grinder (13) and Burton (7) and will be commented on in the 
Discussion section. 



*The second analysis involved just the behavior of 
the offenders. These results are presented i Table 2. 

Table 2 



Tin i Reactions of Succumbers by Age and Sex 





AGE 


♦ 


• 


MALE 










FEMALE 








Latency 


Flay Time 




Latency 


^lay Tims 






X 


* s 


X 


s 


N 


X 


8 


X 


s 


6-6.5 


5 


2.80 


.73 


5.00 


1.30 


7 


5.28 


1.98 


4.57 


1.21 


6.6-7 


4 


1.75 


oo 

vf 

• 


10.50 


2.73 


6 


5.33 


2.11 


4.50 


1.94 


7-7.5 


6 


7.00 


1.92 


6.00 


1.75 


8 


6.50 


1.70 


2,38 


.56 


7.6-8 


6 


2.83 


,60 


7.66 


1.52 


2 


7.50 


n.c. 


3.00 


tuc. 


TOTALS 


21 


3.81 


3.41 


7.15 


3.96 


23 


5.91 


4.47 


3.65 


3.20 


t 'si 

Lat 


.62 


sig. 


.06 






n.c. 


- not calculated 




t m 3.24 
Pt 


slg. 


.005 















This analysis produced two very interesting results. 
First, that the girls resisted temptation longer than did the 
boys (tsl.62 significant at .06 level) and second, they spent 
significantly less time engaged in the temptation behavior (t=*3.24 
significant at .005 level). In all age groups but one (7-7.6), 
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the boys who yielded tended to do so within the first two to four 
minutes (X=3.81) as compared to the girls who usually held out for 
five or six (X=5 . 91) . In all age groups, the boys extended their 
play period for a good third of the total time, (X=7.15) while 
thA girls withdrew to thsir fornisr controlled beh.nvi.or fnirly 
rapidly (J&33.65). These findings would appear to confirm that 
girls are farther along in their maintenance self-control at these 
ages than are boys. 

In summarizing the results for Hypothesis I, it was 
found that there were no differences in the total number of 
children of either sex in their ability to resist temptation. 
However, girls appeared to be able to restrain themselves longer 
as well as to limit their transgressions more than boys. 

2. Hypothesis 2. No Differences Will Exist Between 

Children of the Various Age Levels and Their Ability 
to Resist Temptation . Table 3 presents the total 
frequencies and percentages of temptation and age. 

Table 3 

Age Versus Temptation Behavior 



•TEMPTATION AGE 

BEHAVIOR _ 





6-6.5 
N % 


6.6-7 

N % 


7-7.5 

N 7o 


7.6 2 

N % 


I 


9 28 

0 


12 40 


9 30 


7 33 


II 


12 36 


8 27 


7 23 


6 29 


III 


12 36 


10 33 


14 47 


8 38 



2 

X =3.35 not significant 



Since there were no differences between boys and girls on this 
dimension, the total sample was used. Subjects were found to be 
more or less equally divided in all cells of temptation x age 
combinations, and the calculated chi-square of 3.35 was not 
significant. For the present experimental equation then, age did 
not seem to be a significant factor in whether or not a child 
would yield tp temptation. 



Because of the sex differences found in latency 
time and play time between boys and girls, each of these 
variables were examined separately by sex. Means and variances 
have already been reported in Table 2. Fmax tests were conducted 
for each analysis to examine the hypothesis of homogeneity of 
variance. For those interested, tables containing sums of squares 
for these analyses are presented in Appendix D. 

Two of the F m ax tests were significant at the .05 
level of confidence, the one for age versus latency time - males; 
and the one for age versus play time - girls. However, this 
violation of homogeneity of variance did not seem severe enough 
to discard the analysis. With the exception of age versus 
latency - males, none of the F tests were significant. In that 
case, F was significant at the .05 level (F=15.96). 

Although the latency means increased very nicely for 
females over age and the play time means decreased accordingly, 
this trend was not picked up as a significant one in the analyses 
of variances. The over-all conclusion from this data is that no 
differences existed between the various age levels in either 
latency time or play time for either sex. Thus the null hypothesis 
is accepted. In regard to Hypothesis 2 then s it would appear that 
chronological age was not an important variable in this type of 
temptation situation. 

3. Hypothesis 3. No Difference Will Exist Between 
Children Who Successfully Resisted Temptation and 
Those Who Did Not in Their Ability to Correctly 
Identify Photographs of the Temptation Objects . 

Mechanical difficulties with the camera and the approaching 
Christmas season led to the abandonment of this hypothesis. While 
the results might have been of interest in terms of awareness of 
the toys on the part of the child, it was a secondary hypothesis 
and not of great concern to the study. 

4. Hypothesis 4. There Will Be No Difference Between 
theChild : s Ability to Control Himself in Any of 
the Formally Re corded Cond i tions . The behavior of 

the child had been observed in the temptation situation and the 
home by the experimenters and in the schoolroom by the teachers. 
The next question was aimed at how the behaviors in these three 
settings relate to each other. Table 4 presents the data for the 
temptation situation versus home observation. Of the 55 children 
observed in both situations, 28 maintained their same type of 
behavior while 27 did not. Of those who yielded to temptation in 
the school, 75% (N=15) were well behaved at home. Of more of a 
surprise was the fact that 34% of those who had been rated as 
"well controlled” or ;<ust "naturally curious” at school, now 
yielded to temptation in the home I (N»5 for Group I and N®7 for 
Group II). As might be expected from the percentages, there was 
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a statistically significant difference between the amount of 
change each group showed, with the yielders changing their 
behavior more radically once they were in the home (X 2 =8.44, 
significant at the .01 level). 

Table 4 

Temptation Situation Versus Home Behavior 







TEMPTATION GROUP 


NON-TEMPTATION GROUP 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Behaved Same 
at Home 


5 


25 


23 


66 


Changed Behavior 


15 


75 


12 


34 


X =8.44 significant 


at .01 level 









When both groups were put together and a comparison was made on the 
basis of how many children behaved the same in both settings, the 
decree of changed behavior was significant at the .07 level 
(X 2 =3.02). 



The group that changed versus those that did not was 
then examined for sex and age differences. Tables 5 and 6 
contain this data. There were no sex differences found for the 
changes in either the “temptation group*' or the non-temptation 
group, nor was any significant difference found in age. 

Table 5 

Change as a Function of Sex 





CHANGE 


NO 


CHANGE 


Temptation Non-Temptation 


Temptation 


Non-Temptation 


Girls 8 8 


4 


15 


Boys 7 4 


1 


8 


X 2 Temp.=l.ll not significant 
X 2 Non-Temp ,=>1 not significant 
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For those who were non-temptation at both settings, the mean age 
was 80.43 months. For those who changed at home, the mean age 
was 83.67 months. For the temptation group, the means were 
81.79 and 82.00 months respectively. 

Table 6 

Change by Age 







TEMPTATION GROUP 


NON-TEMPTATION GROUP 









Changers 

£ 


82.00 


83.67 




s 


3.56 


5.99 




Non -Changers 


X 


81.79 


80,43 




3 


5.56 


6.89 





^Temp.=>l not significant 
%on -Temp. ^1.38 not significant 



The observer also recorded how the mothers handled 
the situation \&en the child did touch the props in the home. 

Most of the mothers (76%) did absolutely nothing; letting the 
child do as he wished, 12% made a direct physical intervention 
(e.g., pulled child back), and 12% verbally told the child to 
stop (and were usually ignored) • 

The next step involved comparing how the children 
behaved in the temptation situation versus how they were rated by 
their t ^assroom teacher. Table 7 presents this data. 

The analysis was conducted for the total sample. 

Boys and girls who behaved in a very controlled way in the 
temptation situation (Group 1) also tended to be rated much 
higher by their teachers than the naturally curious (Group II) 
and the succumbers to temptation (Group III). These findings 
were at the .01 level and .05 level of significance, respectively. 
The mean for Group I watt 16.53, for Group II it was 14.42, and 
for Group III, it was 15.12. interestingly enough, there was no 
statistical significance between the means of Group II and 
Group III. They were perceived by their teachers as behaving in 
much the same way in the classroom situation. 
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Table 7 

Temptation Behavior Versus Classroom Rating 





TEMPTATION 
BEHAVIOR BOYS 




GIRLS 






COMBINED 




N X s 


N 


X 


s 


N 


X 


s 


I 


17 16.00 3.43 


19 


17.00 


2.67 


36 


16.53 


3.05 


II 


14 13.93 3.43 


19 


14.79 


3.66 


33 


14.42 


3.54 


III 


20 14.20 2.91 


23 


15.91 


3.29 


43 


15.12 


3.20 


: I&II=2. 

T&III=1 

TI6cIII— 


66 significant at .01 
.99 significant at .05 
•90 not significant 


level 

level 











. In the final analysis, home behavior was compared to 
school ratings (Table 8). Children who yielded to temptation at 
home had a mean behavior rating of 17.24 in the school, while 
children who were controlled at home had a mean rating of 15.53. 
Comparison of these means yielded a t of 1.87 which was significant 
at the .07 level. 



Table 8 

Home Behavior Versus Classroom Rating 



■-■■■ - ■ ■ - 1 - - m u 11 - 1 ' ‘‘ 1 - “ - 


- 


N 


X 


2 

s 


Temptation 


17 


17.24 


7.94 


Non-rTemptat ion 


38 


15.53 


10.69 


t=1.87 significant at 


.07 level 







In reviewing the findings concerning settings then, 
the child who showed considerable self-control in the temptation 
situation was also viewed by his teacher as a controlled child in 
the classroom. Of these same children, they also tended to be 
well be T aved at home, although 34% of this group did show a 
reversal of behavior in this latter setting, playing with the toys 
and equipment-. Those that succumbed to temptation were seen as 
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significantly less controlled by the teachers than those that did 
not, although the ratings did not discriminate between tempta- 
tion subjects and "naturally curious," At home, 75% of this 
temptation group were well controlled and paid no attention to 
the props. Finally, those who were well controlled at home were 
rated by the teachers as showing less self-control in the class- 
room than those who were not self -controlled at home. It would 
appear then that the setting has some effect, at least on some 
children. Their behavior in the temptation situation and the 
schoolroom was more similar to each other than either of these 
two settings was to the home situation. 

5. Hypothesis 5. There Will Be No Difference in the 
Degree of Behavioral Control of Children Who Are 
Rejected Versus Those Who Are Not . 

a. PARI Analysis . This Inventory was returned by 
38 of the interviewed mothers, and the data are presented in 
Table 9. The nean score for the mothers of Group I children 
were higher in every case than those of either of the other two 
groups. The probability of this occurring, using the sign test. 

Table 9 

« 

Parental Attitude Research Inventory - Mothers 





SCALE 


GROUP X 


GROUP XI 


GROUP III 




b T -X$ 


N=X0 




nrrriw am — ■ 


X s 


a mo 

X S 


X s 



Breaking Will 


5.53 


1,82 


5.90 


1.72 


5,75 


2.23 


Fear Harming 


Baby 


4.56 


2.31 


3 e 00 


1.62 


3.92 


1.65 


Avoiding 


Communicat ion 


5.50 


1.50 


4,60 


2,06 


4.00 


1.54 


Intrusiveness 


5»C9 


1.49 


4.40 


1.18 


5.42 


1.08 


Acceleration 
of Development 


6.38 


1*45 


5.00 


2.49 


6.08 


1.46 



is .01. Looking at the mean differences, it was found that Group 
I mothers were more concerned with Fears of Harming the Baby and 
Acceleration of Development (significant .10 level) as well as 
being more Intrusive (significant .05 level) than Group II mothers. 
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In comparison to Group III mothers, they differed significantly 
in their tendency to Avoid Communication (significant .05 level); 
Group III mothers also tended to be more Intrusive than Group II 



Table 10 contains PARI data obtained from the 
cooperating fathers. 



Table 10 

Parental Attitude Research Inventory - Fathers 



SCALE 


GROUP I 
12 


GROUP II 
N=10 


GROUP 

N= 


III 

9 




X s 


X 


s 


X 


s 


Breaking Will 


5.83 .94 


5.80 


1.14 


5.33 


1.00 


Strictness 


6.58 X.83 


6.20 


1.62 


5.78 


1.48 


Approval of 
Activity * 


4.75 1.66 


5.70 


1.64 


4.89 


1.90 


Intrusiveness 


5.67 1.72 


5.90 


1.10 


6.56 


1.59 


Avoiding 

Communication 


5.25 1.22 


5.00 


2.11 


5.67 


2.40 



Again, the higher means tended to be held by the 
fathers of Group. I children (Approval of Activity is scored in the 
reverse direction). However, this trend was not statistically 
significant by the sign test. Examination of the individual 
mean differences also produced no statistically significant 
results . 



b. Projective Analyses . While the PARI was aimed 
more at conscious attitudes about child development, the use of a 
projective technique was pointed toward unconscious attitudes 
regarding children in general. Protocols were obtained on 51 
mothers and 50 children. Table 11 contains the results of 
comparing mothers’ responses to the projectives with childrens' 
behavior in the school temptation situation. 

The mothers of Group X children had & mean score 
of 36.33, the Group II mothers had a mean score of 35.29$ while 
the Group III mothers had a mean of 32.84. In the statistical 
analyses of differences between means, the difference 




between Group I and Group III was significant at the .08 level 
of confidence. The other differences, I with II and II with III 
were not statistically significant. This would suggest that 
mothers of children who succumbed to temptation at school had a 
lesa positive attitude toward children in general than did 
mothers of the children who did not. 

Table 11 

School Temptation and Mother's Projectives 





X 


s 


t 


Group I 


36.33 


5.16 


X & II=.58 


Group II 


35.29 


4.89 


I & 1X1=1.99* 


Group III 


32.84 


5.44 


II & 1X1=1.33 


*signif leant at 
• 

, # 


.06 level 







When the pictures of the children were analysed 
in the gross fashion of perceiving adults postively or negatively; 

ferences were found between succumb ers and non^succumbers 
(X 2 =1.04). 



Next, the mothers' responses to the projectives 
were compared with the child's behavior at home. These figures 
csn be found in Table 12. The mean score for mothers of 
succumbers here was 36.06, while the mean score for mothers of 
the non-temptation group was 33.78. This difference was not 
statistically significant. 



Table 12 

Home Temptation Versus Mothers' Projectives 





X 


8 


t 


Temptation 


36.06 


6.48 


• • 








1*40 n.s. 


Non-Temptation 


33.78 


4.67 
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Finally, with the findings of Hypothesis IV 
that some children behaved differently in the various settings, 
an analysis was made of mothers' projective responses and 
whether or not the child changed his behavior. Table 13 
represents these findings. 

Table 13 





Change Versus Mothers' 


Projectives 




TEMPTATION GROUP 


NON-TEMPTATION GROUP 


Change 


No Change 


Change 


No Change 


X 31.50 


35.50 


36.18 


35.14 


s 5.14 


7.33 


6.82 


3.84 


^Temp.=1.22 n.s 
‘'Non -Temp .,=.556 


• 

n.s. 







For those who succumbed in the school temptation 
situation, the mothers of those who changed had a mean score of 
31. while the mothers of those who did not change (i.e*, 
yielded to temptation at home) was 35.50. For these that did not 
yield in school but did so at home, the mothers had a mean score 
of 36.18, while those who yielded at neither location had a mean 
score of 35.14. For neither of these groups was the difference 
3tati3tically significant. 



Table 14 

Grouping of Children Groups by Mothers' Projectives 



Warm Less Warm 



Temptation - Home 


Temptation Group 


- School 


Temptation - Non-Changers 


Temptation ~ .mp 


- Changers 


Non-Temptation - Changers 


Non -Tempt ..on « 


Non-Ghangers 


Non-Temptation - School 


Non-Temptation « 


Home 
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While many of the individual mean tests were not 
significant, there appears to be a logical pattern for the 
direction of the differences found which runs through all of the 
analysis, and the combined probabilities would undoubtedly prove 
significant. This logical pattern will be discussed in the next 
section. Table 14 presents a visual picture of this pattern. 

IV. Discussion 



A. Hypothesis I 

When the matter of sex differences is approached in a 
gross, head -counting fashion, there would appear to be no differ- 
ences between boys and girls in their ability to resist 
temptation. This is consistent with the findings reported by 
Grinder (13), Rebelesky (26), and Burton (7). Regardless of the 
age of the children, both boys and girls appeared to be equally 
attracted toward the props. The present study went one step 
further than these earlier works, however, and looked more 
closely at the actual behavior of the children during the tempta- 
tion period. Here it was found that the girls were able to resist 
the temptation for a longer period of time and also engaged in the 
"forbidden" behavior for a significantly shorter time than the 
boys. In this way then, they exercised greater self-control. 

Of perhaps passing interest is the anecdotal records of 
how the girls accomplished this. The observers noted (clinically) 
that the girls engaged in far more animated behavior than the 
boys. For example, some sang aloud or recited. Another turned 
her chair completely around, placing her back to the toys. Still 
another said several times, '"You must not touch the toys." Boys, 
on the other hand, sat more quietly or just walked around. When 
boys approached the toys and candy, they did so rather 
deliberately, while the girls tended to explore them more 
cautiously. One little girl (who was counted as a yielder) 
approached the off-balance , add -a -number game, added the correct 
number, and walked back to her seat saying aloud, "There l Now 
it**s right J" She could not resist, but yet she was hardly a 
gross offender. 

Taken in this sense then, the findings would tend to 
bear out Kohlberg's (17) summary statement that girls tend to be 
more conforming to rules and regulations than boys although, 
perhaps, they are still subject to the same temptations. 

Turning briefly to the actions of the total group, 
regardless of sex, it will be recalled that the percentages of 
"offenders" and "non-offenders" were almost the opposite of the 
findings of Grinder (13) and Burton (7). Two factors may account 





for this --one being the type of task and the second being the 
type of instructions given. In the previous studies, a definite, 
concrete reward was at stake, and no adult admonition was 
presented. Under those circumstances, the child had something 
to gain and nothing really to lose by succumbing. In the present 
study, the child had only a little pleasure and release from 
boredom to gain, while facing the unknown quantity of potential 
punishment by an adult if he T :ere caught. Thus the two earlier 
studies (13, 7) may have been tapping how strong the conscience 
development is under a situation c£ pressure and reward, while 
this study may have been closer to control development under the 
treasure of adult rules. It might prove interesting tc combine 
these two types of settings, since this is frequently more 
similar to lire, i.e., attempting to gain a desired goal which is 
guarded by certain rules and regulation? from authority* 

3. Hypothesis II 

Statistical analyses of the variable of age failed to 
show any differences between the age groups in their ability to 
resist temptation. In only one case, age versus latency - males, 
(Appendix D) did the F reach a significant level. In light of 
the fact that this finding was not borne out in the other 
analyses and that this was one of the groups which lacked 
homogeneity of variances, a conservative interpretation that this 
was a "chance 5 ’ finding appears in order. 

These results would appear to concur with the identical 
percentage findings of transgression for the diverse age groups 
in the Grinder (13) and Burton (7) studies c Again, there were 
some suggestive trends that the girls my show some change as a 
function of age, but the present aualysis does not justify this 
as a formal conclusion. 

In terms of theory, the study seems to support the 
contention of Sears (28) that by age six, conscience development 
as such has already occurred and that Freud's estimate might have 
been a little high. For example, the four -year olds of Burton 
(7) did not respond much differently than Grinder's (13) twelve- 
year oldso It would appear that if any definitive differences 
are to be found as a correlate of chronological age, far younger 
groups may have to be worked with. 

C. Hypothesis I V 

The findings regarding this hypothesis were very 
interesting and complex. The complexity derives from the fact 
that the children did not behave consistently from setting to 
setting, lending some support to the contention of Hartshome 
and May (15, 16) that some degree of specificity exists in honesty. 
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The relationship between how the children were viewed by 
the teacher in terms of control and how they behaved in the 
temptation situation was generally high. A common element was, 
c£ course, the fact that both situations were within the school 
itself and thus governed by non-family adults. In comparing 
behavior in the temptation situation with behavior in the home 
S ituaticn 3 it VAC llSlf tb.£ g cmp lg /ZlOV\ 

differently when in the presence of the mother. It might have 
been anticipated that yielded would show significant!*/ more 
change than non-yielders. However, it was somewhat surprising to 
find m number .of non-yielders now succumbing to temptation at 
home. 




Related to this, it is of interest to note that how the 
child behaved in the presence of the mother did not necessarily 
agree with his behavior in the classroom. The group who 
maintained control at home tended, as a group, to be rated some- 
what lower in control in the school situation by the teacher than 
those that did not. 

In trying to understand some of the factors behind the 
shifts in behavior, particularly between the two temptation 
situations, at home and at school, the sex and age of the 
children who changed versus those who did not were examined. 
Neither of these two variables successfully differentiated the 
two groups. 

Parenthetically, the differing reactions in the various 
settings brought to mind the old notion that children have a ' 
certain energy level of curiosity or action that seeks to find an 
outlets If thwarted in the home, it is released outside the 
home in other settings. Illustrating this might be the group 
who gave into temptation at school but were well behaved at home, 
as well as their opposite, the group who ware well behaved lx* the 
school situation and then succumbed at home. All the children 
did not follow this pattern, however, , children who behaved 

the same in both settings) and unfortunately, the present study 
was* not designed in such a way as to allow further testing of 
this intriguing hypothesis. 

Trying to understand more about the dynamics underlying 
the change in behavior from one situation to another led to the 
next hypothesis. 

D. Hypothesis V 

It will be recalled that many of the mean differences 
tests were not statistically significant when this /po thesis was 
considered. The measures used were gross and subject to error. 
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particularly when unconscious feelings were being tapped. 
Nevertheless, viewing all the means as a total group produced an 
interesting and logical picture. Regardless of the setting, 
those who succumbed to temptation had mothers who were rated 
higher in warmth toward children in general than did the mothers 
of their comparison group of non-succumbers . For example, those 
that succumbed in school had a higher mean warmth score than 
those that did not. Also, those that succumbed at home had a 
higher mean warmth score than the controlled group. The pattern 
continued with the other two comparison groups. Mothers 1 warmth 
was rated higher for those that succumbed in both settings than 
those that yielded in neither and for those that changed to 
yielders at home over those that changed to non-yielders . 

The results of the PART did not seem to fit into this 
schema until behavior in both settings was examined. At first 
glance, it appeared that the well controlled in school (warmer 
mothers) also tended to have stricter, more rejecting mothers 
according to the PARI, However, when this was broken down 
according to whether or not they changed, the means for non- 
changers increased, while the means for changers dropped 
significantly. This, then, was consistent with the findings 
regarding projective results and behavior for this group. The 
mothers of .those who did not change were less warm (high PARI 
means also), while the mothers of those who did were more warm 
(low PARI means also). 

Looking at the patterns logically then, it would appear 
that mothers® attitudes toward children in general and her 
attiuide toward child rearing (which are probably related, since 
the results are consistent) may be a potent factor in shaping 
how the ;hild is going to react to temptation in different 
settings. Since .actual control appears to be related to the less 
warm and somewhat rejecting mother, these results would tend to 
support the use of identification as a protective defense 
mechanism. In this respect, these results are somewhat at odds 
with Sears* (28) contention that it is permissiveness and warmth 
that facilitate conscience development. 

V. Conclusions, Implications, (and Recommendations) 

A. Conclusions 



1. There were no differences betr^en boys and girls in 
their ability to resist temptation. 

2. Girls tended to show more control than boys *.n that 
they resisted the temptation objects for a longer period of time 
and played with them less after finally succumbing. 
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3. There were no differences between the age groups for 
either sex in their ability to resist temptation, the time it 
took offenders to succumb, or the amount of t?me engaged in 
temptation behavior. 



4. The child's behavior in regard to self-control would 
aODear to be related to the setting in which he la observed. 



5. Children who are well behaved at home will not 
necessarily be perceived that way in the school situation. 



6. Children with warm, accepting mothers tend to exhibit 
less self-contrcl than children of mothers who are less warm and 
more strict in their approach to child rearing. 



7. Fathers' attitude toward child rearing did not appear 
to be significantly related to the behavior of the children in 
this study. 



B. Implications (and Recommendations) 



Several of the findings of this study appear to have 
implications for present theory. First is the finding of no age 
differences which, when coupled with earlier works, suggests that 
development of behavioral control occurs at a much earlier age 
than commonly thought (i.e., 6). It also appears that the 
development of behavioral control in girls is somewhat different 
than in boys. That is, girls respond equally to the same stimulus 
but appear to temper their behavior more and are more cautious in 
their transgressions. 



A third implication involves the generality of honesty. 

To be sure, there are different meanings attached to these terms 
in different studies. However, it would appear from the present 
study, and earlier ones, that setting cannot be discounted, and 
any given child may react differently when the setting is changed. 
Another implication related to this is that the mother's attitude 
toward children in general may be a prominent factor in the 
development of self-control as well as differentiating the child 
who is consistent in all settings from the one xtfio varies. 

These results suggest & it the stricter, less warm mother is the 
one who is most apt to accelerate behavioral self-control. 



A final implication is related to the differential 
behavior of the child at home and in the school. This may account 
for misunderstandings on the part of parents who cannot under- 
stand why a teacher may not see their children as positively as 
they appear to act at home. 
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This study was intended as a stepping stone and not as 
a final product. Before the question of behavioral control with 
all its implications for school as well as society can be 
answered , there have to be further refinements in techniques. 

One of the major recommendations would be to increase the scope 
of the present study, extending the age limits, as well as varying 
the design. One additional setting worth studying is that of 
adult admonition accompanied by a challenge setting » 

Of perhaps greater importance to this type of research, 
however, is the need to offer some kind of incentive to families 
to participate. The present experimenters worked hard in 
attempting to get families involved. However, with the present 
attitudes toward research and testing, they were also careful not 
to offend. Much valuable data were lost from non “participating 
families because they failed to see any value in this for them. 

It might even be conjectured that these may be some of the most 
important to study. 

The practical implications of the study are somewhat 
limited. The results would suggest, however, that present 
theories being taught teachers may not be consistent with the 
facts. Perhaps educators should make potential teachers more 
aware of the extended limits of normal behavior in the early- 
grade child and not to be too quick to label a difficult -to- 
control child as a psychological problem. Also, perhaps teachers 
need to be made aware that boys are apt to come to them more 
normally unmanageable than girls (due to differential treatment 
by parents) and that new classroom procedures may need to be 
developed to cope with the situation. 

On the parental side, the cry is frequently made that 
early teachers label their children in such a way that this 
label follows them throughout the rest of their schooling. 
Stretching interpretation of research results could lead one to 
hypothesize that indeed the child does not change significantly 
(at least in self-control) and may objectively deserve 
continuation of some of these labels. 

Finally, the results suggest that there needs to be far- 
greater cooperation between the parent and the teacher in the 
socialization and education of the child. For some reason, 
these two groups frequently see themselves as antagonists, 
working against each other. Instead, they need to view them- 
selves as a team, each contributing knowledge to and about the 
child? working toward developing a better student and a better 
citizen. 
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VI# Summary 

This study was focused primarily on the development of self- 
control in children. One of its aims was to pave the way toward 
clearer understanding of the early-grade child for both parent 
and teachers. It was felt that these early encounters are crucial 
to the child's future outlook regarding education and that any 
information a study could provide about this age group would be 
of value. 

There were two majcr objectives § 

1. To study change in self-control as a function of 
chronological age; 

fce investigate certain major variables previously 
suggested as major correlates of this development* Namely sex, 
parental attitudes, and types of settings. 

To meet these two objectives, four hypotheses were formulated 
and tested: 

1. No differences will exist between the sexes in their 
ability to. resist temptation. 

2. No difference will exist between children of the various 
age levels and their ability to resist temptation, 

3. There will be no difference between the child's ability 
to control himself in any of the formally recorded conditions. 

4. There will be no difference in the degree of behavioral 
control of children who are rejected versus those who are not. 

The subjects were 114 children (53 boys and 61 girls) ranging 
in age from 6 years, 0 months t and 0 days, to 7 years, 11 months, 
29 days. For comparison purposes, they were divided successively 
into age brackets of six months each. 

Data on subjects were collected from three different sources; 

• 1, A n Isolated Temptation Situation . The child was left 
alone for fifteen minutes in a room containing toys and was 
instructed not to touch the toys. His behavior was recorded by 
an observer concealed in an observation booth in the room. 

2, In the Presence of Mother and Two Other Adults 
(Exparh^^nters jT "" While interview data were being 
collected on the mother, it was requested that the child be 
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present. The experimenters carried a briefcase of toys, which 
was left open on the floor. The second member of the experimental 
team observed and recorded the child's behavior during the period. 

3. The Classroom . Teachers submitted ratings on each child 
regarding his degree of control in the school. 

Analyses of the data from these various settings led to the 
following findings and conclusions: 

1. There, were no differences between boys and girls in their 
ability to resist temptation. 

2. Girls tended to show more control than boys in that they 
resisted the temptation objects for a longer period of time and 
played with them less after finally succumbing. 

3. There were no differences between the age groups for 
either sex in their ability to resist temptation, the time it 
took offenders to succumb, or the amount of time engaged in 
temptation behavior. 

4. The child's behavior in regard to self-control would 
appear to be -related to the setting in which he is observed, 

5. Children who are well behaved at home will not 
necessarily be perceived that way in the school situation. 

6. Children with warm, accepting mothers tend to exhibit 
less self-control than children of mothers who are less warm and 
more strict in their approach to child rearing, 

7. Fathers' attitude toward child rearing did not appear to 
be significantly related to the behavior of the children in the 
study. 



These findings suggest that conscience development and 
behavioral control may begin at a much earlier age than 
previously thought. Also, these results suggest that the develop- 
ment is somewhat different in girls than boys in that the former, 
while attracted by the same temptation, appears to be better able 
to restrict their transgressions * 

Also implied by the results is the need to better educate 
our teachers and parents regarding the normal limits of behavior, 
A seemingly difficult to control child may not necessarily be a 
psychological problem but rather a developmental one. 

Finally, it was suggested that teacher and parent Jhould work 
as a team in facilitating the educational and social development 
of the child. 
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Appendices 
A* Appendix A 
Props Used 
1* Smack-A-Roo 

2. Ironing Board and Iron 

3. • Toy Telephone 

4* Tom Thumb Cash Register 
5* Tommy-Burst "Zero” Gun 
6o Toy Trumpet 

7* Woody Woodpecker Talking Puppet 
8* Susy Cute Doll and Crib 
9 • Eteh-A-Sketeh 

10. Add-A-Count 

11. Road Race Top 

12. Wonderful Willy 

13 * Tonka Horse Farm Truck 








* Dear Hr®. . » 

^ith th© financial support of the Office of Education# 
we are attempting to lesrn more sboufc normal child behaviors ^Iguic 
child’s school has extended their cooperation in this venture s and 
we are observing children in the six to eight -year old age group* 

We wish to easphasise that we are interested in norms! 9 
healthy behavior , end your child will not he subjected to any 
personal questions or harmful procedures which would be embarrassing 
to either you or your child* He will simply be observed at solving 
small tasks for $ short period of time* Also* these observations 
will remain the confidential material of the project and will not 
be released to your school* 

In order to make this more meaningful, we would like 
fco talk with you about your child and your views on child rearing* 
Again, these questions have been chosen fco avoid any personal 
embarrassment . A sample question would be* ?f W© d like to get 

some idea .off. the sort of rules you have for o general. 

The sort off things he is allowed fco do and the sort of things he 
isn’t allowed to do. What are some of the rules'!” 

Since we can’t judge everyone’s reaction, you would, 
of course, be free not to answer any questions you felt to be too 
personal for you. 

In the very near future, one off our staff will 
phone you te find out when it would be convenient for one of our 
interviewers fco meet with you. 

We hope you will choose to cooperate with the 
spirit of the project. As parents, we all know we have one of the 
most difficult and responsible jcfes there is* Any knowledge wa 
can gain v?hich will help make the job easier for parents of the 
future should be very worthwhile* 

Should you have any questions, might X suggest you 
call me directly at 462-1041, Edwardsville Extension 2100, 
rather than your school? As project director, X may be in s 
better position to give yon the correct answer. 
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C. Append ix G 

* «i w ^JW»I WWWWt 

INVENTORY OF ATTITUDES OH FAMILY LIFE AND CHILDREN (PARI) 
Read each of the statements below and then rate them m follows i 



A 

strongly 

agree 



a 

mildly 

agree 



D 



mildly 



Indicate your opinion by drawing a circle around the *’A” if you 
strongly agree, around the "A” if you mildly agree, around the ”d" 
if you mildly disagree, and around the "D” if you strongly disagree® 

There are no right or wrong answers, so answer according to your own 
opinion. It is very important to the study that all questions be 
answered. Many of the statements will seem alike but all are neces~ 
sary to show slight differences of opinion. 



1. Children should be allowed to disagree with their parents if 
they feel their own ideas are 



2, A good mother 
difficulties. 



should shelter her child from life’s little 



3. The home is the only thing that matters to a good mother. 

4. Some children are just so bad they must be taught to fear adult® 
for their own good. 

5. Children should realize how mush parents have t© give up for 
them. 

6. You must always keep tight hold of baby during his bath for in a 
careless moment he might slip. 

7. People who think they can get along in marriage without argu- 
ments just don’t know the facts. 

8. A child will be grateful later on for strict training. 



9. Children will get on any woman’s nerves if 
them all day. 



10. It’s best for the child if he never g 
whether his mother's views are 



ha® to be with 



11. More parents should teach their children 
loyalty to them. 
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12* A child should be taught to avoid fighting no matter what 

happens. 

i 

13* One of the worst things about taking care of a home is a woman 

feels that ©ha can't get out. 

14 e Parents should adjust to the children some rather than always 
expecting the children to adjust to the parents. 

15 « There are m many things a child has to learn in life there la 
m mmm- for him sitting around with tiae on his hands. 

16* If you let children talk about their troubles they end up com- 
plaining even more* 

17* Mothers would do their job better with the children if fathers 

were more kind. 

13* A young child should be protected from hearing about sex. 

19. If a mother doesn't go ahead and make rules for the home the 
children and husband will get into troubles they don't need to. 

20. A mother* should make it her business to know everything her 
children are thinking. 

21. Children would be happier and better behaved it parents would 
show an interest in their affairs. 

22 » Most children are toilet trained by 15 months of age. 

23* There is nothing worse for a young mother than being alone 
while going through her first experience with a baby. 

24. Children should be encouraged to tell their parents about It 
whenever they feel family rules are unreasonable. 

25 A mother should do her best to avjid any disappointment for her 
child. 

26. The woman who wants lots of parties seldom makes a gppd mother. 

27. It is frequently necessary to drive the mischief out of a child 
before he will behave. 

28 . A mother must expect to give up her own happiness for that of 
her child. 

29. All young mothers are afraid of their awkwardness in handling 

and holding the baby. 
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30 • Sometimes it' a necessary for a wife to tell off her husband la 
order to get her rights 

31. Strict discipline develops a flee strong character * 

32, Mothers very ©ftea feel that they cg®'£ et^r.d their children a 
moment longer. 

33* A parent ghouls? never be made to look wrong in a child’s eyes. 

34. The child should be taught to revere his parents above all 
other grown-ups. 

35. A child should be taught to always come to his parents or 
teachers rather than fight when he is in trouble* 

36 o Having to be with children all the time gives a woman the feel- 
ing her wings have been dipped. 

37* Parents must earn the respect of their children by the way they 
act* 

38* Children who don’t try hard for success will feel they have 
missed Out on things later ca* 

39* Parents who start a child talking about his worries don't 

realize thst sometimes it's better to just leave well enough 
alone. 

40* Husbands could do their part if they were less selfish. 

41* It is very important that young boys and girls not be allowed 
to see each 'Other completely undressed* 

42. Children and husbands do better when the mother Is strong enough 
to settle most of the problems. 

43 . A child should never keep a secret from his parents. 



44. Laughing at children’s jokes and telling children jokes makes 
things go more smoothly. 





45* The sooner a child learns to walk the better he's trained* 

46 * It isn't fair th£t a woman has to bear just about all the bur- 
den of raising children by herself. 

47. A child has a right to his own point of view and ought to be 
allowed to express It. 
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48. A child should be protected fro® jobs which might be too tiring 
or herd for bleu 

49 « A woman has to choose between having a well run hc^e and hob- 
nobbing around /ith neighbors and friends. 

5C. A wise parent will teach a child early just who is boas. 

51. Few women get the gratitude they deserve for all they ha 7 e done 
for their children. 

52. Mothers never stop blaming themselves if their babies are in- 
jured in accidents. 

53. No matter how well a. married couple love one another , there are 
always differences which cause Irritation and lead to arguments. 

54 e Children who are held to firm rules grow up to be the best 
adults . 

55. It’s a rare mother who can be sweet and even tempered with her 
children all day. 

56. Children' should never learn things outside the home which make 
them doubt their parents' ideas* 

I M 

57. A child soon learns that there is no greater wisdom than that of 
his parents • 

58. There is no good excuse for a child hitting another child* 

59. Most young mothers are bothered more by the feeling of being 
shut up in the home than by anything else. 

60. Children are too often a^keti to do all the compromising and ad- 
justment and that is not fair.. 

61. Parents should teach their children that the way to get ahead 
is to keep busy and not waste time. 

62. Children pester you with all their little upsets if you aren't 
careful from the first. 

63* When a mother doesn't do a good job with children it's probably 
because the father doesn't do his part around the home* 

64. Children who take part in sex-play become sex criminals when 
they grow up. 
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A mother has to dc the planning because she is the one who 
knows what's going on in the how*. 

An alert parent should try to learn all her child's thoughts. 

Parents who are Intere^eQd in hearing about their children's 
parties , dates, and fun help them gr6w up right. 

The earlier a child is weaned from its emotional ties to its 
parents, the better it will handle its own problems. 

A wise woman will do anything to avoid being by herself before 
and after a new baby. 

A child's ideas should be seriously considered in making family 
decisions. 

Parente should know better than to allow their children to be 
exposed to difficult situations. 

Too many women forget that a mother's place is in the home. 

Children need some of the natural meanness taken out of them. 

# 

Children should be more considerate of their mothers since 
their mothers suffer so much for them. 

Most toothers are fearful that they may hurt their babies, in 
handling them. 




76. There are some things which just can't be settled by a mild 
discussion. 

77. Most children should have more discipline than they get. 

78. Raising children is a nerve-wracking job. 

79. /' The r.hild should not question the thinking of his parents. 

80. Parents deserve the highest esteem and regard of their children. 

81. Children should not be encouraged to box or wrestle because it 
often leads to trouble or injury. 

82. One of the bad things about raising children is that you aren't 
free enough of the time to do just as you like. 

S3. As much as is reasonable a parent should try to treat a child 
as m equal. 
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84. A child who is "on the go" all the tine will most likely be 
happy. 

85. If a child has upset feelings it is best to leave him alone 
and not make it lock serious. 

86* If mothers could get their wishes they would most often ask 
that the husband be more understanding. 

87. Sex is one 6f the greatest problems to be contended with in 
children. 

88. The whole family does fine if the mother puts her shoulders to 
the wheel and takes charge of things. 

89. A mother has a right to know everything going on in her child’s 
life because her child is part of her. 

90. If parents would have 2 m, with their children, the children 
would be more apt to take their advice. 

91. A mother should make an effort to get her child toilet trained 
at the earliest possible time. 

♦ 

92. Host women need mere time than they are given to rest up in the 
heme after going through childbirth. 

93. When a child is in trouble he ought to know he won’t be .pun- 
ished for talking about it with his parents. 

94. Children should be kept away from all hard jobs which might be 
discouraging. 

* 

95* A good mother will find enough social life within the family. 

96* It is sometimes necessary for the parents fee b^eak the child 3 

Will e 

.J 

97. Mothers sacrifice almost all their own fun for their children. 

98. A mother’s greatest fear is that in s forgetful moment she 
’might let something bad happen to the baby. 

99. It’s natural to have quarrels whea two people who both have 
minds of their own get married* 
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100. Children are actually happier under strict training* 

101 • It r s natural for a mother to "blow her top" when children 
are selfish and demanding. 

102* There is nothing worse than letting a child hear criticisms 
of his mother* 

103* Loyalty to parents comes before anything else* 

104 r Most parents prefer a quiet child to a "scrappy" one. 

105* A young mother feels "held down" because there are lots of 
things she wants to do while she is young* 

106* There is no reason parents should have their own way ail the 
time, anymore than that children should have their own way 
all the time* 

107. The sooner a child learns that a wasted minute is lost fc - 
ever the better off he will be. 

108* The trouble with giving attention to children's problems is 
they. usually just make up a lot of stories to keep you 
interested* 

109* Few men realize that a mother needs some fun in life too. 

110. There is usually something wrong with a child who asks a lot 
of questions about sex* 

111. A married woman knows that she will have to take the lead in 
family matters. 

112. It is a mother’s duty to make sure she knows her child's 
innermost thoughts. 

113* When you do things together , children feel close to you and 
can talk easier. 

114. A child should be weaned away from the bottle or breast a® 

“ soon m possible. 

115. Taking cars of a small baby is something that so imaa should 
be expected to do all by herself. 








THE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



la First of all, we'd like to get a picture of the family. How 
many children do you have? 
a. How old are they? 

(If more than one child) In this interview, we want to talk mostly 
about X, since he's in the group we are working with. 

2. Has X been with you all his life, or have you been separated 
from him at any time? 

a. (If separated) For how long? How old was he then? 

3. And how about his father— -has X been separated from his father 
at any time? 

a. (If separated) For how long? How old was X then? 

4. Now, would you think back to when X was a baby— who took care of 
him mostly then? 

How much did your husband do in connection with taking care 
of X when he was a baby? 

b. Did he ever change the baby's diapers? Feed him? Give him 
his bath? 

5 * All babies cry, of course u Some mothers feel that if you pick 
up a baby every time it cries, you will spoil it. Others think you 
should never let a baby cry for very long. Hew do you feel about 
this? 

a. What did you do about this with X? 
be How about in the middle of the night? 

6. Did you have time to spend with the baby besides the time that 
was necessary for feeding him, changing him f and just regular care 
like that? 

a. (If yes) Tell me about what you did in this time. How much 
did you cuddle him and sing to him and that sort of thing? 

7. /' Do you think that babies are fun to take care of when they're 
very little, ©r do you think they're mote interesting when they're 
older? 

8. Have you had any problems about X eating enough, or eating the 
kinds of food he needs? 

a. Wh&t do you do about it? 

8. Does X e t at the table with the family for the evening meal? 



10. What do you expect or require of X in the way of table manners? 

a. Do you expect him to stay at the table through the meal, or 

is he allowed to leave the table? ' 

b« Is he allowed to use his fingers? 

c. How about interrupting adult conversation— is that allowed? 

u« whaS do you chink »S 6SpeCi€w Of £ 5 tv 5-jcSr^vld 

in the way of tables manners? 

11. What do you do about it if he does some of the things you don't 
allow? 

12. And suppose fer several days he eats very nicely and doesn't 
give you any trouble at the table— what would you do? 

13. Now we want to change the subject: the question of being neat 

snd orderly and keeping things clean— what do you expect or require 
of X as far as neatness is concerned? 

a. How do you go about getting him to do this? 

14. How Important do you think it is for him to be careful about 
marking on the walls and jumping on the furniture and things like 
that? 

a. What do you do about it if he does these things? 

b. And how about teaching children to resfact the things that 
belong to other members of the family— what have you done 
about this with X? 

15. We'd like to get some idea of the sort of rules you have for X 
in general— the sort of things 'He is allowed to do and the sort of 
things he isn't allowed to do. What are some of the rules? 

a. Haw about bedtime? 

b. How about making noise in the house— how much of that do 
you allow? 

c. How about the amount of time he can spend listening to the 
radio or watching TV programs? 

d. How far away is he allowed to go by himself? 

e. Any other rules? 

16. Do you think a child of X’s age should be given any regular 
Jobs to do around the house? 

a. Does X have any regular jobs he is supposed to do? 

” b. (If yes) How do you go about getting him to do this? 

17. How much do you have to keep after X to get him to do the things 
he is supposed to do? 




18. Some parents expect their children to obey immediately when 
they tell them to be quiet or pick up something and so on. Others 
don't think it's terribly important for a child to obey right away. 
How do you feel about this? 

a. How does your husband feel about strict obedience? 

19. If you ask X to do something, and he jumps up right away and 
does it, how do you react? (Bo you say something to him?) 

20. If he doesn't do what you ask, d© you ever just drpp the sub- 
ject, or do you always see to It that he does it? 

21. Do you keep track of exactly where X is and what he is doing 
most of the time, or can you let him watch out for himself quite a 
bit? 

a 3 How often do you check? 

22. How much attention does X seem to want from you? 

s« How about following you around and hanging on to your 
skirts? 

b. (If net much) Did he ever go through a stage of doing thld? 

c. How do you (did you) feel about it when he hangs on to you 
and follows you around? 

d. How’ do you generally react, if he demands attention when 
you're busy? 

e. How about if X asks you to help him with something you 
think he could probably do by himself? 

23. How does X react generally when you go out of the house and 
leave him with someone else? 

24. Have you ever felt that X is growing up too fast in any way? 
a« How did- you feel about his starting school? 

b. Have things been easier or pleasanter for you in any way 
since he's been in school? 

25. I'm wondering if you could tell me more about how you and X 
get along together. What sort of things do you enjoy in X? 

a. In what ways do you get on each other's nerves? 

b. Do you show your affection toward each other quite a bit, 
or are you fairly reserved people, you and X? 

c. Do you ever find time to play r'th X just for your own 
pleasure? Tell me about that. 

26. Before X started kindergarten, did you teach him anything like 
reading words, or writing the alphabet, or drawing, or telling 
time, things like that? 

a. Anything else you taught him? 

b. How did you happen to teach him these things? 
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27* Bov important is it to you for X to do well in school? 

a. How far would you like him to go in school? 



28, Now we want to talk about whether you think there are any dif- 
ferences in bringing up bojs end bringing up girls. How important 
do you think it is for a boy of X ? » «g» to act lik« s reel boy (fw* 
a girl to be ladylike)? 

a. (For boys) How about playing with dolls and that sort of 
thing? 

b. (For girls) How about playing rough games and that sort 
of thing? 

c. Do you feel there is any difference in the way boys and 
girls ought to act at X’s age? 

d. What have you taught him a*,jut how you want him to treat 
little girls? 



29 * (If X has siblings) Would you tell me something about how X 
and his brother (sister) get along together? 

a. How do you feel about it when they quarrel? 

b» How bad does it have to get before you d© something about 
it? 

c. How do you handle it when the children quarrel? Give sae 
an example « 

d. Now how about when things are going smoothly among the 
children? do you do anything t© show the® that you have 
noticed this? 

e» (If yes) . Hhafc sort ©f__ihing would you do? 

30. In general 9 how does X get along with the neighbor children? 

31. Now how about when X is playing with one of the other children 
in the neighborhood and there is a quarrel or a fight-~how do you 
handle this? 



32. Sometimes a child will gat angry at his parents and hit th@m 
or kick them or shout angry things at them.' How much of this sort 
of thing do you think parents ought to allow in a child of X*s ege? 

a, How do you handle it when X acts like this? Give me an 
example, 

b« (If this doesn't happen) How did you teach his not to do 
this? 

* e« How much of a problem have you had with X ab&ufc shows of 
temper and angry shouting and that sort of thing around 
the house? 

33, How do you handle it if X is saucy or deliberately disobedient? 
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34® We'd like to get some idea of how X acts when he's naughty® 

(X know we’ve been talking about naughty behavior a lot, and we 
don't mean to imply that he's naughty all the time or anything, but 
most children do act up once in a while, and we're interested in 
knowing about it®) For instance, when he has deliberately done 
something he knows you don't want him to do 9 when your back is turn- 
ed, hew does he act? 

& e Does he eve* come and tell you about it without your having 
to ask him? 

b 6 When you ask him about something he has done that he knows 
he's not supposed to do, does he usually admit it or deny 
it? 

e* What do you do about it if he denies something you are 
pretty sure he has done? 



We have been talking about how you handle X in many different kinds 
of situations; table manners, neatness, and so on. Now we'd like 
to know something about how you go about correcting X and getting 
him to behave the way you want him to, regardless ©f tae particular 
kind ©f behavior that is involved. 



35. Do you have any system of rewarding him for good behavior? 

a. Do you have any ways that he can earn money? 

b. Can he earn points cr"g©l&_starg or anything like that? 

J 

36. Some parents praise their children quite a bit when they are 
good , and others think that you ought to uake good behavior for ^ 
granted and that thei-'g no point in praising a child for it®. How 
do you feel about this? 



37 o In training X, do you ever say; "Your daddy and mother do it 
this way"? Do you say that? Under what circumstances? 

a* Who else do you hold up as an example—his older brother 
(sister)? grandparents? other relatives? playmates? 
b* Is there anyone you mention as an example of what not, t© do? 
For instance— you're acting just like sc~and~so-»you 
wouldn't want to be like him, would you? 

.3 

r 

38. How often do you spank X? 

a. How about ycur husband? How often does he apank him? 

b. For instance, how often Has X been spanked in the last r*o 
weeks? 



39® How about when lie was yov.aget»“3ay two or three years «5ld» How 
often did you spank him then? 

40. How does he act when yon spank him— does it seem to hurt his 
feelings, or make him angry, or what? 
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41. How much good do you think it does to spank X! 

42. Do you ever deprive X of something he wants as a way of dis« 
ciplining him? (Give examples, if necessary) (If yes) How often? 
(Frequently of rarely) 

43. Would you imagine now that you are scolding X for something he 
has done that you don’t want him to do® What would you say to him? 

a. What else might you say? 

b* Do you warn him about what you might do if he doesn’t be* 
have?- 

c. Do you ever tell him what else might happen if he doesn’t 
behave? (For instance, how about warning him that he 
might get hurt? How would you say it?) 

44. Is there. any other k5nd of remark you make fairly often to X? 

45. How often do you tell X that you’re going to have to punish 
him and then for some reason you don’t follow through? 

a. What kinds of things might keep you from following through? 

46. Now we’d like to talk for awhile about X and his father. Will 
you tell me something about the way they act toward er.eh other? 

&• For instance, when your husband comes home from work, when 
X is there, what happens? 

b. How about after dinner? 

e* What other kinds of things do they do together? 

47. How much does your husband do these dayr> in connection with 
taking care of X? What kinds of things does he do? 

a* How about helping him to get dressed? getting his meals? 
taking him to school? 

b. Does he -ever stay with him wb<^si you are out? 

48. Whal do you think your husband's attitude is toward the child? 
a. Does he show affection toward him quite often (Hugging him 

and kissing him and thf>£ sort of thing) or is he fairly 
reserved with him? 

49. When X hm to be disciplined, who usually does it, you or your 
husband (assuming both of you <sre there)? 

‘ a. Row strict is your huwbaad with X? 
fe. Boss he ever do anything in disciplining X that you’d rather 
ha didn^fc do? 
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50. In general, how well would you say you and your husband agree 
about the best way to handle X? 

a. Does he ever think you are too strict or not strict enough? 

b. Can you give me an example of a case where you didn’t 
agree entirely? 

51* We are wondering about who makes the main decisions about the 
children* In some families it it the father; in others, he leaves 
it all to the mother. Kow does that work out in your family? 

a* For instance, in deciding how far away from the house he’s 
allowed to go by himself? 

b* How about health matters such as: 

1} Sailing the doctor 

2) or keeping him inuv rs for the day 

Who decides that? 

c. Who decides how much X should help you or his father 
around the house? 

52. How about in other things besides things that affect the child- 
ren— »who generally makes the decisions in your family? 

a* How about money matters? 

b. Who handles the money, pays the bills, and so on? 

c* Who has most to say in deciding what you will do in your 
'• 3.ei8ure time? 

d. How about if you were considering moving to a different 
house— who would have most to say about a decision like 
that? 

53. In some families, the work is more or less divided up between 
what the wife does and what the husband ddes. For instance, it will 
be the wife’s job to wash dishes and the husband’s job to mow the 
lawn and take care of the furnace. In other families everybody helps 
with everything.* How is this in your family? 

54. Do you think X takes after you or after his father more? In 
what ways? 

a. Does he imitate your speech or walk or mannerisms at all? 

b. Does he imitate these things in his father? 

55* Do you think X behaves better with you or with his father? 

a* How do you account for that? 

4 » 

56. How much alike would you say you and your husband are? That is, 
in terms of your temperament, and the things you think are important 
in life, and ao on? 

a. In what ways are you different from each other? How about 
in little things? 

b. (With respect to traits in which different) Would you „ 
rather have X be like . you or like your husband in this 
respect? 

c* (If no difference) In what ways would you like the child 
to be like the two of ^ou and what ways different? 
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This brings us pretty much to the end of the Interview There’s 
just one more thing we’d like to consider, and that is how you 
feel ah ' being a mother • ( 

i 

j 

57© I wonder if you would think back to when you first discovered 
you were pregnant with X, How did you feel cbout it? 

a© Kow about your husband-* how did he feel about it? 

58. From the standpoint of your financial condition, and the ages 
of the other children, and. so on, did you feel this was a good time 
to nave a baby? 

59* Looking back on it now, do you think things would have worked 
out better for you if you had waited longer to have X? Tell me a- 
bout this? 

60# Did you have any kind of job before you started having your 
family? 

a* What kind of work did you do? 

b. (If yes) How did you feel about giving up your work? 

61* Some mothers feel that their main job is to stay home and take 
care of the children. At the same time they sometimes feel that 
they owe it to themselves to do some outside work or at least have 
quite a few outside interests. What is your point of view about 
this? 

a. How well do you feel you’ve been able to solve this pro- 
blem in your own case? 

b. Have you ever felt you’d rather be doing something else 
than what you're doing now? 

62. New looking back to your own childhood— how would you compare 
the way your mother raised you with the way you’re raioing yeur own 
children? 

a. (If difference) How do you feel about these changes? 
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D. Appendix D - Analyses of Variance Tab lea 
Age Versus Latency Time • Males 



Source 


Sian of Squares 


df. 


Mean Square 


F 


Age 


88.86 


3 


29.62 




Individual 


134.38 


17 

* 


7.90 


3.75* 


TOTALS 


223.24 









^Significant at .05 level 

*\nax = ^ • Significant at .05 level 



Age Versus Latency Time - Females 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


df. 


Mean Square 


F 


Age 


7.04 


2 


3.52 




Individual 


460.77 


18 


25.59 


>1.0 


TOTALS 


467.81 






lie 8 • 


Fjoagal.54 Not significant 
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Age Versus Play Time - Hales 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


df. 


Mean Square 


F 


Age 


77.48 


3 


25.83 




Individual 


236.33 


17 


13.90 


1.86 


TOTALS 


313.81 






n.s. 


F maj£ -2«01 Not significant 



Age Versus Play Time - Females 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


df. 


Mean Square 


F 


Age 


23.20 


2 


11.60 




Individual 


193.09 


18 


10.73 


1.08 


TOTALS 


216.29 






Uv9. 


*max“ll’83- Significant at .05 level 
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